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ing evil a complexion or seeing it only in certain 


‘em is an alarming number of people who [ seems deplorable that reformers insist on giv- 


times and lack of opportunity. They are labor- 

ing under the belief that some one is ho!ding them 
back, standing in their pathway to success. 

Carlyle has said that the shadow in the sunlight 


sections—chiefly the black belt. Evil is simply _ 
evil the world over; location on the map does not 
change the quality of the misdemeanor nor does the 
nationality or race of the wrongdoer make a differ- 


before us, the cloud across our otherwise sunlit path, ence. Whether the guilty ones are flaxen blondes 


is but the shadow of ourselves. 

A good many of us just sit down and indulge in 
orgies of self-pity—con our little troubles over 
until they grow to’ an enormous size and reach the 


conclusion that we are horribly abused. Indeed, we of the fence. 


pity ourselves so much 
that we actually believe 
everyone is against us-— 
we feel certain there is 
no use to attempt to 
carry out certain plans 
because something or 
some one would surely 
block them. We give 
up and become quitters 
in the game because we 
are standing in our own 
light and placing the 


blame everywhere ex- 


cept in the right place. 
We pity ourselves for 
having to work — for 
having to walk to the 
car on a cold winter 
morning, sympathize 
with ourselves heartily 
when we have to sweat 
over a task when 
the thermometer regis- 
ters 98 degrees in the 
shade, and feel like a 
step-child wher: we think 
of the sons and daugh- 


ters of luxury who are lolling idly on !uxurious 
Continued on pee 11 
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from Scandinavia or sunburnt sons of Africa, if 
they indulge in vicious practices and exert their 
efforts to spread evil, they should be removed from 
the midst of those who want to be on the right side 


Vice of all kinds is 
rampant in all the big 
cities and _ surprisingly 
few small ones are 
wholly exempt from evil 


- of some kind. Much of 


it is under cover and 
therefore calls forth no 
comment. The greater 
portion of those in vari- 
ous vice rings are white, 
naturally, since the 
white population out- 
numbers the_ colored 
about ten to one. 
Thousands of inmates 
of vicious white resorts 
are brought to light and 
promptly forgotten, but 
as soon as a dark face 
or two is uncovered, the 
public becomes alarmed, 
throws up both hands 
and rolls its eyes in holy 
horror. We have no 
desire to champion the 
cause of the black vice 
kings and queens, but 


we do not believe that a white den of iniquity is 
Continued on page 18 


















T the beginning of 
the Twentieth 
Century, sriggs- 
ville stood on a 
broad tract of 
cleared land near a 
forest that moved 
farther and farther 
away as the de- 
mand for more 
cleared land and dwelling houses be- 
came greater. It prosperous 
little settlement of three thousand in- 
habitants and for two years now had 
been connected with the industrial and 
educational centers of the country by 
the railroad that passed through the 
west end of the town. 


was a 


This commercial advantage gave the 
citizens hope that some day theirs would 
be a famous commercial center. It like- 
wise aroused a latent pride and caused 
them to keep the little brick court house 
bright and attractive by an annual coat 
of red paint, the opera house where the 
“big companies” played occasionally, 
was always white and clean, and dis- 
played coming events in gorgeous 
colors. Indeed the inhabitants of Briggs- 
ville thought theirs an ideal town, and 
pointed with pride to the big white 
church on Washington Street with its 
four big pillars and Greek porch and 
a seating capacity of five hundred. And 
there was Major Singleton’s pink stuc- 
co house with its window boxes that 
displayed gorgeous pink petunias; while 
Obadiah Cason’s brick fhouse had a 
small square brick barn just outside 
the kitchen that he called a “garage”, 
where he kept his “horseless carriage”. 
Mr. Cason had been the first citizen in 
the town to advance from the class that 
rode in buggies driven by smart horses 
to the rank of gear shifters. Turngren’s 
grocery on the corner of Walworth and 
Quincy Streets was likewise a source 
of pride, for they kept lettuce all win- 
ter and had strawberries in the windows 
in March. 

Briggsville’s narrow streets had been 
paved with brick recently and the town 
wore an air of prosperity—that is, the 
white citizens in the town seemed more 
prosperous. The Colored section re- 
mained unchanged and that’s how this 
story came to be written. 


Separated from the white dwellings 
by the railroad tracks, a dingy winding 
row of small frame cottages housed the 
Colored inhabitants. These were own- 
ed by a white man who saw no need 
of allowing the black folks to share 
in the town’s prosperity and enthusiasm 
over its future greatness. He didn’t con- 
sider these black links in the town’s 
chain of citizenship worthy of consider- 
ation. They_were there but, he reason- 
ed, there was no need to spoil them 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


By Jane Jones 


and waste money fixing up their houses. 


Maybe they'd drop out of the chain 
some time—but his shallow brain could 
not forsee that if the black link in the 
chain did drop out, the chain would be 
broken, or if it was allowed to become 
weak from rust, decay and disease it 
would make the whole chain weak. He 
only knew he, for one, had no mtention 
of spending one red cent to improve the 
black citizen's living condition. They 
could work in his kitchen, nurse his 
baby, mow his lawn and drive his horses 
if they wanted to, but they didn’t need 
to think he was going to spoil them 
by fixing up their houses like white 
folks’ places just because he was willing 
to let them work for him. 

“Why, if I'd listen to them,” he mut- 
tered, “no one could tell where the white 
folks lived and where Colored folks 
lived. It would all look alike. Non- 
sense!” 

So it happened that the broken down 
steps of the Johnson cottage remained 
in that condition until ofd man Johnson 
got some boards and nailed over the 
holes; the smashed panes in Jackson's 
windows next door, were stl stuffed 
with an old felt hat, the plaster was 
was missing on one half of Jones’s ceil- 
ings and the roof on the Wilson house 
afforded little shelter from the rain. Re- 
peated requests to calsomine the smoke 
begrimed walls and repair the leaking 
roof always brought out the laconic 
reply, 

“Why don't you move?” For the 
landlord knew there wasn’t anything 
more desirable that the Colored people 
could get in Briggsville, and their only 
chance to better their conditions lay in 
actually building houses for themselves 
—a thing he believed utterly impossibe 
hecause of lack of funds. The ‘neigh- 
bors discussed the matter and decided 
that perhaps if they made a _ united 
protest they migh* get better results. 
They came together, therefore, and 
formed the “Community Improvement 
Society.” McKenzie Wilson was pro- 


HOPE 


By Evelyn Fastman 

HEN black Night and Despair 

Their funeral garments fling. 
\nd their cold breath the air 
Chills through and through,— 
Hope holds her bright taper 
lefore me and lights the way; 
And when gloom grows deerer 
‘nd my heart is chill with grief, 
Brighter gleams Hope’s candle, 
And brings me sweet relief 
Until the dawning Day 
Routs black Night and radiant Joy 
Overcomes Despair and drives away 
The gtief and gloom and pain. 
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claimed their leader. 

McKenzie Wilson was a black man 
who boasted of his pure blood, unmixed 
with that of any other race. High inte- 
grity and sincere love for his own 
people made him an excellent choice. 
A few days after the organization of the 
Improveemnt Society Wilson was seen 
entering the landlord’s house to present 
the demands of the organization. 

“Now, Mr. McDonald, we hates to 
move, cause the houses is handy to our 
work, but we would like you to fix ’em 
up or sell ’em to us on easy terms so’s 
we can fix ’em up ourselves.” 

“Move—every last one of you—and 
see if I care,’ snapped McDonald hot- 
ly 

“We'd be awfully glad if you'd fix 
‘em, we—” 

“Just as leif have you out as in,” Mc- 
Donald snarlled as he walked to the 
window and pretended to be interested 
in something outside. 

McDonald’s indifference, however, 
feigned. He was really concerned for 
he felt sure the Colored people were in 
earnest about buying—they would 
probably work their finger naills off to 
pay for the old, run-down shacks, and 
certainly he could sell them to no one 
else, but he feared that if he, permitted 
them to take such a step they would be- 
come arrogant and hard to manage, and 
he preferred to keep them submissive. 
He knew too, that no white person 
would rent these tumble down huts it 
the colored people did manage to get 
money enough to build elsewhere, and 
if they did rent them, they would neither 
pay as much as the colored people did 
nor as promptly.. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. McDonald,” said 
Wilson courteously, as he left the house. 
Sut the reply was a low grunt. Wilson 
chided himself for failing to accomplish 
his purpose. Discouraged by the re- 
buff he went home to formuate new 
plans of procedure. 

Again he called the organization to- 
gether to diseuss the next move, They 
decided, finally, that Wilson, as their 
leader should move to scare the land- 
lord into fixing up for the rest of them. 

Wilson went home to discuss the 
matter with his family consisting of a 
wife, son, daughter and mother. 

“T don’t lak to tak you all away f'um 
yo’ friends any mo'n I wants to leave 
‘em myse’f,” he explained, “but maybe 
it'll scare old Mac into fixin’ up. You 
know Moses kep’ on after old Pharaoh 
an’ kep’ on after ol’ Pharaoh an’ after 
a while ol’ Pharaoh give up. An’ same 
way when we was in slavery, we jus’ 
prayed an’ prayed an’ prayed an’ bye 
an’ bye we was done freed. You gotta 
ies’ keep on tryin’ if you’re gonna git 
what you wants.” 

Continued in the next issue 
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LBERT Maxwell, 

otherwise known as 

“old faithful,” had 

played second fiddle 

to Ruth Carroll for 

ten years. That part 

didn’t bother ‘him 

nearly so much as 

the thought that he 

- might not carry off 

the prize after all. Had ‘he been certain 

that he was to win in the end, he would 
have been perfectly content. 


When he told his pal Joe Steel that 
he wanted to “go with’ Ruth Carroll, 
Joe laughingly replied, “Fat chance!” 

“Well, it won’t be because I haven't 
tried,” ‘he retorted. And for ten years 
he kept on trying. 

Ruth was charming, the most casual 
observer admitted that. Her wide eyes 
were grey—a dark gray that looked al- 
most black at times, her hair like shining 
waves of brown silk and her skin was 
clear, transparent olive, faintly touched 
with pink. She revelled in blue dresses 
that enhanced ‘her ethereal beauty and 
in flaming orange that brought out the 
wonder of her eyes and the delicate 
texture of her skin. Ruth was indeed 
charming, but to Al Maxwell she was 
angelic. 

His high school classmates put the 
wet blanket on Al’s ambition at the very 
start. Al was obliged to work for his 
education so that when the rest of the 
“gang” from Brownwood High School 
attended basket ball games, played ten- 
nis, or went boating, Al was apt to be 
found mopping the floor in Kreyssler’s 
Drug Store, sweeping the walks for the 
Postmaster or washing windows for the 
Mayor of the small town in which they 
lived. 

While he was so engaged, pretty 
Ruth was either spinning along the 
countryside in the Bailey roadster or 
tramping the woods with Jack Hill, that 
bronze Adonis with his shining black 
hair. Those two were indeed the most 
popular male members of Brownwood’s 
junior social set. Bob Bailey wasn’t 
good-looking—not at all—he was too 
tall and thin, of a sickly yellow complex- 
ion, and with hair that nearly matched 
his skin, but his father’s car, together 
with a healthy allowance from his fa- 
ther, overbalanced his looks in Brown- 
wood social circles. 

Wihen high school days were over 
and Jack Hill had gone to New York 
to try his fortune and the Baileys mov- 
ed to St. Louis, Al, who had no one 
to send him anywhere or give him any 
material help, plodded steadily and 
patiently along. He studied nights, but 
no one save his mother knew this, he 
saved every penny and made no effort 
to leave his home town. Ruth paid 


THE WORM | 
By Anna Adams 


little attention to him, indeed she never 
noticed him at all when other richer and 
handsomer men were around. But Al 
hovered near, and kept in touch with 
her through Annie her cousin. Annie 
was an orphan who had lived with the 
Carrolls since the death of her parents 
when she was five. She did the house- 
work and most of Ruth’s sewing, in re- 
turn for the privilege of being “treated 
as one of the family.” 


Annie was not as pretty as Ruth. 
Hers was not the dazzling variety of 
beauty. Her brown eyes sparkled, but 
they were not nearly so big as Ruth’s, 
ner small brown face was pleasing to 
the eye, but lacked the exquisite curves 
and dimples that made Ruth’s charm- 
ing. Her black hair was longer than 
Ruth’s but not nearly so full of waves 
and light. Her figure was a bit more 
angular, but Annie was only fifteen 
then, and you can’t expect everything 
of a girl of that age. Annie, though a 
year younger, finished high school in 
the same class with Ruth. 


Al was seventeen and Ruth sixteen 
when he and Annie made their pact. 
Al explained frankly in his awkward 
boyish way that he wanted to “go with” 
Ruth. “I’d just like to stick around and 
-maybe she'll get ‘to like me. You see 
I’d kind of be the handy man around 
here for you two girls. I'd také you 
to dances and the show when you didn’t 
have any other company, and if you'd 
meet anybody else when you're out that 
you like better, you could just drop 
me and I won't be mad at all. But you 
see if Ruth kind of gets used to seeing 
me around all the time she'll get to 
liking me better, I think.” 

Annie agreed to put in a good word 
for him with Ruth whenever she could, 








“T’m so glad to see you,” she said, 
playfully pulling at his sleeve. 


and not to tell a soul about their agree- 
ment. But secretly Annie couldn’t un- 
derstand why Ruth didn’t see the good 
in Al without being told. 


“You're what I call a real friend, 
Annie,” said Al heartily as they shook 
hands to bind the compact. 

The pact was about ten years old 
now. Al was twenty-seven and Annie 
twenty-five, and both of them had kept 
their bargain to the letter all these years. 
Al had taken Annie to house socials, to 
church, to picnics and in the winter they 
had skated and gone on sleigh rides. 
There had been five or six young men 
who had really liked Annie very much, 
during that time, but she gave them no 
encouragment, seemingly preferring the 
platonic friendship she had enjoyed so 
many years to anything more serious. 
On each occasion Al had withdrawn en- 
tirely and given the other man a fair 
chance, and come back only when the 
coast was entirely deserted. 

Now after all these years, he was at 
last engaged to Ruth. He could hardly 
believe it. Neither could Ruth; she con- 
sidered him engaged to her, but she in 
no way felt bound to him. 

The war had turned the trick. Al had 
gone over with the other single men in 
Brownwood; had been decorated for 
bravery and had been sent home wound- 
ed. He was undeniably the hero of the 
Colored settlement. There was a con- 
stant stream of people wending their 
way to his mother’s house at the end 
of Burch street; the drop-leaf table in 
the living room with its red cloth was 
well stocked all the time with jellies, 
fruits, custards, candy and _ flowers, 
brought by admiring friends and neigh- 
bors. Annie paid him frequent visits, 
bringing with her her favorite books and 
the most cheering bits of gossip. Al 
always felt more cheerful after a visit 
with Annie. But cheerful Annie spent 
the still hours of the night in tears. 


Ruth came to see him every day, 
bringing flowers and fruit. Al was the 
most talked of man in the county and 
Ruth always prided herself on her abil- 
ity to bask in the smiles of the commun- 
ity’s most popular man. A year passed, 
Al regained his strength, oiled up his 
rusty flivver, opened a tiny real estate 
office on Main Street and added two 
more rooms to his mother’s sunny cot- 
tage. Ruth, however, made no prepara- 
tions for marriage. She constantly put 
Al off with, “Oh, what's the rush? 
There's ‘plenty of time.” 

Things would probably have gone on 
in just this manner, indefinitely, had it 
not been for the reappearance of Robert 
Bailey. Bob’s father wanted to buy 
fifty acres of land just outside of Brown- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE SPITE FENCE 


By Jane Jones 





RS. Lee and _ her 
daughter, Maurine, 
live next door to 
Mrs. Gray and her 
son, Tommy. When 
Tommy is_ eight 
years old and Mau- 
rine a year younger, 
the children quarrel 
and the parents, be- 
cause of this, sever friendship. They 
also send their children to distant cities 
to live with relatives so that they will 
not meet. 

Mrs. Gray plants a row of privet be- 
tween her yard and her neighbor's and 
Mrs. Lee plants a row of lilac bushes 
parallel to the privet, so that after fif- 
teen years they form an impassible bar- 
rier between the two yards. The two 
women, formerly close friends, do not 
speak and become more and more em- 
bittered as times goes on. 

Fifteen years after the childish quar- 
rel Maurine Lee comes to spend a sum- 
mer with her mother, and at the same 
time Tommy Gray comes to visit ‘his 
mother. Maurine attempts to cut a 
basket of blossoms from the lilac bush- 
es and falls through them, breaking 
the branches and making a wide break 
in the “spite fence.” Tommy Gray 
picks her up, recognizes her, both re- 
member the foolish quarrel of their 
parents and turn away. 

Mrs. Lee surrounds her daughter 
with the town’s most eligible men and 
makes vain endeavor to get her inter- 
ested in them. Mrs. 'Gray’s handsome 
son manifests no more than passing in- 
terest in any of the young women of 
the town’s exclusive set. 

The two young people meet in the 
garden at midnight, when the parents 
are asleep, -declare their love for each 
other and plan the campaign against 
the hatred their parents have for each 
other. 

The next morning Maurine Lee tells 
her mother she is to marry Tommy 
Gray. Mrs. Lee declares she shall not. 
Now go on with the story. 





It was terrible. Swe would just as 
soon have seen her killed, she could 
have borne it just as well. She buried 
her face in her apron and began to sob 
so miserably that her daughter felt 
sorry for her.” 

“Mother, dear,” she cried impulsive- 
ly, “I’m sorry, if I hurt you, but darl- 
ing mother, when you know how won- 
derful and beautiful our Iove is you'll 
rejoice with me.” 

“Never! the idea! mé rejoice to see 
my daughter marry a worthless, trifling 
dude like Tom Gray! You say he 
claims to be a business man,—seems to 
me that if he had a business he ought 


The broken lilacs and crushed privet blaze a path for the conquering power. 





to be taking care of it instead of lolling 
around here idling his time away.” 

“But, Mother, it was all so beautiful. 
I went out into the garden last night,— 
I was thinking of him and he was there 
thinking of me, then he called me and 
I went to him and when he told me of 
his wonderful love for me I woke to 
the fact that I have loved Tommy Gray 
all my life. Mother, I’ve never even 
been interested in any other man, and 
I know now that I never will.” 

But the mother’s face wore a merci- 
less, contemptible stare that made the 
girl shrink from her as from a blow. 

“So this is your game,—wandering 
around all night with good-for-nothing, 
idlesome fops!” 

“Mother!” the gir’ put her hand over 
her mother’s mouth to stop the foolish 
words. But the angry woman jerked 
the hand away. “I'll have my say out, 
girl, I’ve suffered enough at the hands 
of that woman and her son—and listen 
to me, Maurine Lee, you go up stairs 
and pack your things right now and 
leave here this morning—understand 
me? 

Maurine, however, was her mother’s 
daughter and therefore had a will of her 
own. She straightened herself to full 
height, her eyes flashed, her lips trem- 
bled angrily—then suppressing the first 
angry impulse, her expression changed 
to one of patient tolerance. Her mother 
must learn her lesson; she must be made 
to realize that a quarrel as silly as the 
one that took place between two children 
fifteen years before, must not, could 
not, rob her of lifelong happiness. She 
was capable of choosing her life partner, 
she had to live with him, and her mother 





A STUDY IN BROWN 
By W. M. Masofi 


ONGS to the blue-eyed maiden: fair, 
With swanlike’ throat ana golden 
hair, 
And fingers white and satin smooth. 
Inspire me not with thoughts of love. 


But when the Love god hevers hear, 

I think of a maid both wise and dear, 
Whose eyes are like,two pools of jet; 
A look in them will Jové beget. 


Her hair.is erispate;, back -as ‘night, 

Her teeth are pearls of purest white; 

Her cheeks and throat are goldef Brown 

Her brow: is” Byotrds gid {knows no 
frowa. 

Let others singyef Sun-tressed maids, 

And rose cheeked damsels gay and 
staid, 

I'll sing my songs to the brown beauty 

For she’s quite good enough for me. 


must not interfere. Without a word she 
left the room, picked up a basket and 
some scissors and went into the garden. 

Mrs. Lee was baffléd. She did not 
know her own daughter, She had been 
separated from her so long she no long- 
er understood her. 

Tom Gray rose at the usual time in 
spite of the fact that he had gone to 
bed at daybreak. He strode down 
through the woods alone and revisited 
each spot that held a sacred memory of 
childhood. When he reached the two 
stumps he sat down to think over the 
unpleasant relationship between the 
two families and figure the best way to 
overcome the difficullty. 

“Better to go right back and have 
it over at once,” he said to himself. 

“Mother,” he said to that good lady a 
few minutes later, “I am to marry the 
sweetest woman in the world, the very 
jewel of womanhood, Mother. 

Jewels made his mother feel sure that 
he meant Althea Roche, so she clapped 
her hands in glee as she said: 

“I’m so glad son, the Roches are the 
most aristocratic folks in town and as 
Althea is their only child will inherit 
a fortune some day. She's a fine girl, 
too, and will make a wife any man’d 
be proud of.” 

“Althea!” cried the young man, “Why 
Maurine Lee has promised to be my 
wife.” . 

“Maurine Lee!” the woman screamed 
as she ran about the kitchen floor. 

“It’s a trick—I knew it! I won't 
have it! She ain’t fit to be your wife!” 

“Mother!” thundered the young man, 
“if you haven’t entirely lost your mind, 
listen to me. Miss Lee and her mother 
are both fine women. No finer, purer 
girl lives than Maurine Lee. Words 
won’t do her justice, and because I 


love her with all my soul and because 


I love you dearly as my only parent, 
I beg of you, look at the situation 
squarely, play fair, and above ll, 
Mother, as long as you live, never 
speak ill of Miss Lee or her mother.” 

Mrs. Gray’s knees refused to support 
her. She trembled and finally crumpled 
up in a chair. She never could refuse 
Tommy anything. Even as a small 
child when he begged a coin to buy 
some childish toy for himself or 
Maurine, she humored him. But this 
was a man now, pleading for his self 
respect. 

Painly Mrs. Gray could read the ex- 
pression on the handsome face, “Don’t 
force me to choose between my own 
mother and the woman I love better 
than life!” 

“Mother,” said the boy quietly, taking 


(Cont'nued on page 9) 
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influence is 


Very serviceable indeed ‘s 





This frock of green cloth 


wide white flannel collar will 
find a welcome place in the 
wardrobe—especially since it 
has an elaborate braided de- 
sign in black on the skirt, 
collar and sleeves. 


Weird looking blossoms in 
shades of tangerine, orange 
and henna droop from a 
wide drooping hat of sul- 
phur-colored hemp. The edge 
is ‘buttonholed in yellow 
wool. 


manifest in this crepe blouse 
with its lavender background 
and gay colored figures. A 
girdle of gold nailheads and 
a black satin skirt complete 
the costume. The hat is of 
lavender crepe faced with 
black milan. 


The cinnamon brown hair- 
cloth hat faced with sand- 
colored silk has an ornament 
of copper metallia cloth. 


the tomato velour dress with 
its elongated pockets form- 
ing panels in the front. It is 
braided and embroidered in 
red of a darker shade. 


Navy duvetyn makes a 
charming frock. A_ bright 
colored silk handkerchief adds 


a note of color. 


and figured crepe satin gives 
the home dressmaker the op- 
portunity of her life to make 
over last year’s frocks. The 
black felt hat is faced with 
green silk. 


A charming marine blue 
hat is faced with crepe milan 
and trimmed with Americana 
beauties and their leaves in 
natural colors (oval top.) 


| WHAT THEY ARE WEARING | 





ew Moyen age is apparent in the 
slightly full skirts, slim, straight 
bodices and rounded necklines. Long 
sleeves that wrinkle at the wrists or 
flare away from the elbows are very 
good. 


Some ot the extreme models measure 
six yards at the hem. Then the frock 
curves in at the waist a little and has 
a flare skirt. The average length is 
from six to eight inches from the floor 
and shorter still for morning year. 


Hats, like the dresses, are taking 
their lines from the moyen age. Some 
of the new helmet turbans have slop- 
ing brims that cover the eyes entirely 
and reach the nape of the neck in the 
back. Those shown at the Spring 
openings are of watered silk and satin 
that is profusely embroidered in Egyp- 
tian and Venetian embroidery. Silver, 
jade and metai decorations trim those 
that are not embroidered. 


Evenng gowns show an oriental in- 





fluence. Although the back is usually 
very low, the front is often high cut. 
They are almost invariably sleeveless. 

Many of the newest jackets reach the 
knees. They are rather straight until 
they reach the hips, then they flare out 
at the sides, leaving the front and back 
straight. 


Shoes nave broad tongues and the 
buckles are larger than ever. 
and Baby 
vored, 


Spanish 


Louis heels are most fa- 


wood as a factory site. And as Albert 
Maxwell's real estate business was one 
of the most thriving in the town it was 
almost inevitable that Al and 
should meet again. 

Albert Maxwell may have been slow 
with women, but in other things he 
was unusually shrewd and far sighted. 
That is proven by the fact that he made 
a round of the owners of the most de- 
sirable factory sites about the town and 
got an option on the two tracts of land 
he considered most desirable. Just how 
he knew that Bailey and Son were in 
the market no one could tell; how he 
found it out just in time to get the 
option they knew less. 

“Howdy, Bob,” greeted Al as he held 
out his big, hardened brown hand, 

sob Bailey stared a moment and then 
—“Well, if it isn’t my old friend, Al 
Maxwell Still mopping floors, Al?” he 
asked flippantly, his yellow face wear- 
ing the well known grin. AI gritted his 
teeth with determination as a ten year 
old vision of the lanky boy sweating 
over a hot pail of suds and a mop ona 
scorching July day, or washing windows 
in zero weather with cracked, bleeding 
hands, rose before him. He made no 
reply, but led the way across the street 
to his well worn flivver. 


Bob 


“Where you stopping, Bob, I'll take 
you there,” he said quietly. 

“Deacon Jones,” replied Al, repress- 
ing a grin. The ancient, rusty model 
and the well worn upholstery brought 
him a vision of his school days when 
he -iised to spin along the dusty road 
in his father’s car with Ruth Carroll 
beside him. 

“By the way, Al,” he asked, “how's 
that little peach I used to drive around? 
She married yet?” 

* “Ruth Carroll?” asked Al rather stiff- 
ly, “no she isn’t married.” 

“She was some child. I 
her up,” remarked Bob. 


must look 


Al made his evening call at the Car- 
roll home earlier than usual, but Bob 
Bailey was already there, seated beside 
Ruth in the swinging couch. ‘Old Faith- 
ful” dropped down in the low chair near 
Annie. He curbed a desire to strangle 
Bob,—he could afford to be generous, 
for was he not engaged to Ruth and 
besides he wanted to sell him that tract 
of land. He therefore wisely devoted 
his time and attention to Annie instead, 
who in honor of the visitor was wearing 
her very best dress, a dark, rose colored 
thing that reflected itself in her cheeks 
and made her abundant hair seem black- 
er by contrast. 


“That red-looking color looks nice on 
you, Annie,” he said in his blunt, honest 
way. The girl’s pleasure at the unac- 
customed compliment expressed itself 


THE WORM 


(Continued from page 5) 


in a happy smile that revealed a pearly 
row of teeth. 

After a while Al took Annie for a 
stroll down Lokey’s Lane where the 
tall trees arch over and meet above 
your head shutting out the sky altogeth- 
er. Ruth was too absorbed in Bob to 
attach any significance to this unusual 
proceeding. She had always looked up- 
on Al as old faithful who always had 
and always would permit her to do as 
she pleased and he would still be on 
hand when she wanted him. 

“Would you like to go to the con- 
cert Friday night, Annie?” asked Al 
as they reached the end of the tree 
shadowed walk. “They say it's to be 
pretty nice.” 

“Yes, I would, if Ruth don’t mind 
me being along,” she replied. 

He said nothing for a moment, then 
“Be ready by eight.” 

Bob Bailey, spoilt son of an indulgent 
father, that he was, felt privileged to 
crack jokes at the expense of others 
whenever he wanted to. Not knowing 
that Ruth was engaged to Al, he de- 
cided to boost himself in the girl’s 
estimation by. making the other man 
look like a hayseed. 

“Have you seen any good shows late- 
ly, Al?” Bob asked, feeling certain that 
this was the surest way to ‘make his 
rival look like the proverlgal small 
change. 

No, I have ‘been pretty busy, so | 
havent been out of town lately, and 
the big shows seldom come to Brown- 
wood.” 

Bob gave them a smile of superiority. 

“Saw something pretty good Monday 
night in Chicago—Nogalita is there with 
a company of Russian dancers—and 
they are wonders. Full house all the 
time and seats selling at eleven dollars 
a grab.”—He paused a moment to note 
the effect, then added, “You ought to 
see them next time you go to Chicago, 
Al—worth seeing.” 

As he thought this information had 
the desired effect on Ruth. It raised 
him two notches higher in her estima- 
tion. To her way of thinking, the privi- 
lege of going to Chicago or New York 
whenever one willed, to shop, to go 
sight-seeing or attend the shows, consti- 


MIDWINTER 


IAMOND spears and crystal drops 
Hang from the leafless. boughs; 
Shrill the North wind howls and shrieks 


O’er the bleak 
house. 


hearth—round the 


Welcome Winter—though you wear 
No crown of flowers on your brow 
Yet the searching, chilling air 

Sings of roses ’neath the snow. 
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tuted the ideal life. And eleven dollars 
a seat for a show, in a town that affords 
nothing better in the way of shows than 
a seventeen cent movie seemed miracu- 
lous to her. But she was entirely unpre- 
pared for Al’s slow, unconcerned an- 
swer. 

“Yes, I have seen the Nogalita Com- 
pany.” 

Both Ruth and Bob were plainly puz. 
zled. 

“Been to Chicago lately?” 

“No,” replied Al, slowly, “I saw 
Nogalita herself when she danced in 
Russia and then I saw the whole com- 
pany in Paris.” 

Bob Bailey was bested at his own 
game and it irritated him. 

“Let's go for some ice-cream or some- 
thing—aren’t you warm, girls?” asked 
Bob in an effort to regain his feeling of 
superiority. 

“Anne and Al can go get it and we'll 
eat it here—that’s better than going 
to the drug store—it’s always so 
crowded on hot nights,” Ruth suggest- 
ed. It was a long walk to the drug 
store—nearly six blocks— so Al and 
Annie consumed nearly an hour in mak- 
ing thé trip just as Ruth had planned, 
leaving her more time for a tete a tete 
with Bob. 

“Bob Bailey thinks he’s the whole 
thing,” Annie remarked on the way to 
the drug store. “I can’t stand that kind 
of a man.” 

“Oth, he’s not so bad,” Al said kindly, 
but in his honest old heart he was as 
pleased as Punch. At the town’s only 
jewelry shop Annie paused to gaze ad- 
miringly at a string of bright red beads 
displayed in the most alluring manner 
on a card-board mannikin. 

“Like those beads, Annie?” Old Faith- 
ful asked. 

“Yes, I think they’re 
I like that shade of red.” 

At ten-thirty Al went home and Annie 
feeling her presence no longer neces- 
sary, hastened to bed leaving Ruth and 
Bob too much absorbed in each other 
to miss either of the other two. Bob 
had promised to go with Al.to look at 
the land he wished to purchase to noon 
the following day, but just before the 
appointed time he caught a glimpse of 
Ruth’s blue gingham dress and wide, 
floppy leghorn hat as she and Bob, 
strolled leisurely past the office on the 
way to Harmon’s woods just outside of 
town. Al carried a lunch basket indi- 
cating that they intended to spend the 
balance of the day. 

Neither did Bob show up the next 
day, nor even the next, but Al showed 
no signs of alarm. On Friday evening 
Al reached the Carroll house promptly 
at eight. Annie was wearing a white 


Bob asked. 


very pretty. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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HAD occasion to visit a lunch- 
I room in my ne ghborhood the other 

night. The place looked very 
promising—the meal served me was 
fairly good, but the proprietor, al- 
though he had never seen me before, 
insisted on entertaining me during the 


entire meal with an account of his mar.- 


tal woes and the high cost of running 
a business. 

“And you can't depend o nthe trade,” 
he said, “not at all, they eat here today, 
and across the street tomorrow, and 
first thing you know they're eating 
‘way down town somewheres. Colored 
people just won't pat’nize each other, 
that’s all! And they expect me to feed 
’em as cheap as them self-service places 
down town. I just can’t do it ’cause I 
can’t buy grub as cheap as they can.” 

Having woes of my own I didn't feel 
as though I wanted to hear about any- 
one clse’s, so next even ng I sought a 
new eating place. 

This one was in the very heart of the 
largest Colored district in that part of 
the city. Dimly lighted, at the first 
glance, the cloth on the table I selected 
seemed to be fairly clean, but as my 
eyes grew accustomed to the flickering 
light of the gas jet, I could see that 
the cloth bore many stains of vary ng 
colors, left there by previous diners. 
Here was the red of strawberry juice, 
there the dark stain of spilled coffee, 
and in the center near the salt and pep- 
per containers, was the stiffened after- 
math of a splash of soup. While I[ 
waited for someone to come in from 
the kitchen and take my order, I 
searched the place eagerly for a cleaner 
looking table. I found one in the cor- 
ner that was less spotted but closer ob- 
servation revealed grease here and there 
as well as blackened streaks on the 
edges of the cloth from the dirty coat- 
sleeves of many customers who had 
eaten before me. 

The salt and pepper containers were 
greasy from much handling and the 
sugar in the open bowl streaked with 
coffee from the wet spoons of many 
others. I was very hungry and it was 
two blocks to the next restaurant so I 
decided to make the best of it. 


A woman slouched in a few minutes 
later. Her hair bore the disheveled ap- 
pearance of one who had neglected to 
use the comb, merely smoothing it 
back with her hand. Her face, guiltless 
of powder, was shiny and greasy -look- 
ing. Her blue gingham dress was 
crumpled and soiled and minus two 
buttons. Run-over, rusty black shoes 
and faded cotton stockings completed 
her costume. She wore no apron. 


“What have you today?” I asked. 
“Ham an’ cabbage, roas’ beef an’ 








THERE’S A REASON 


By the Investigator 


spaghetti—”" As none of these appealed 
to me, I said: 

“I'd like a t-bone steak, fried pota- 
toes, combinat'on salad and coffee.” 

Without a word she shuffled back to 
the kitchen and after a hurried consul- 
tation with an invisible person there, 
she slouched past me with a cotton 
boudoir cap on and entered the market 
across the street. About ten minutes 
later she returned with several pack- 
ages in her hand. Half an hour later 
she placed a very small, dry-look:ng 
short steak before me, some burnt, 
greasy looking potatoes, gritty lettuce 
and an over-ripe tomato. I had to ask 
for water. Hungry as | was I could 
not eat any of it. I paid my bili—their 
prices compared with those charged by 
restaurants giving high class service— 
and walked out with a determ nation to 
avoid that place in the future. I walked 
four blocks on that street searching 
eagerly for some place that looked 
cleaner, but the first six lunchrooms } 
passed had their windows piled high 
with fried fish of an ancient vintage, 
greasy chitterlings and dry, burnt 
spareribs. The foul odor exhaled by 
all of them made me hurry past. A 
lunch car or two well supplied with 
“hot dogs,” pickles and fish sandwiches 
was all that rewarded half an hour’s 
walk. I purchased a chocolate bar and 
walked on in disgust. 

“Not a decent place on tse street,” 1 
muttered At the next corner I met an 
old friend and told him of my experi- 
ence. 

“I know a good place near here,” he. 
informed me. I hastened to the num- 







ber he gave and found everyth ng much 
as he described—even nicer {n some re- 
spects. There were ten or twelve small 
tabies in the place with clean white 
table covers, still creased and fresh. A 
neat woman in black with a spotless 
apron brought me a glass of water. I 
ordered a chicken dinner. I felt that 
I deserved something especially nice 
after my prev.ous experience. 

The waitress brought me a small piece 
of stewed chicken, a tiny potato, a tiny 
dish of peas and half a sweet potato. 
A dainty salad on a crisp letture leaf 
and a cup of delicious coffee accompa- 
nied the dinner and a very tiny piece 
shortcake completed the meal. It was 
delicous. |] have never tasted finer 
cooking nor received quicker, better 
service, but there was so little food 
served that when I had finished the 
meal | hardly realized I had eaten at 
all. Just a taste of everything—not a 
meal at all. I paid the waitress—one 
dollar, she charged for this sample 
meal—and I left with a feeling that 
much as I 1 ked both the food and the 
service there, I would have to stay 
away .until they decided to serve larger 
portions or I could afford to order two 
or three dinners at once. 

What a pity that some of our people 
could not take a middle course! Why 
not exert the effort necessary to keep 
a clean place and likewise serve enough 
clean, wholesome food to each custo- 
mer to make him feel as though he had 
dined and not spent fifteen minutes 
sampling dainty t.dbits. 

The life of most Colored restaurants 
is short and the reason is obvious. 





THE SPITE FENCE—(Continued from page 6) 


his mother in his arms, “That quarrel 
between you and Mrs. Lee has always 
seemed ridiculous to me. You ought 
to be friends since you are neighbors. 
How could two sensible women like you 
indulge in such nonsense? Only false 
pride could keep you from being friends. 
Let’s see, what was the quarrel about, 
Mother’ I have forgotten and so has 
Maurine?” 

“How could you forget?” flashed the 
woman. “That woman struck you 
twice with a switch because you slap- 
ped that impudent little spitfire of hers 

“Mother, I believe I do remember 
now. Because I couldn’t have my own 
way all the time, I was coward enough 
to slap that dear little child. 

“Wel, since we caused the quarrel, 
we will do our utmost to end it, for 
last night in the garden I kissed her 
and asked her to be my wife.” 

Leaving his mother in deep thought, 
the young man strolled out into the yard 
where he found Maurine snipping scores 


of long stemmed roses. The morning 
was perfect and she smiled unconscious- 
ly—the unhappy scene with her mother 
completely blotted out by the beauty 
around her. Her soft, blue dress fell 
in graceful folds that rippled in the 
warm breeze. Her shining hair waved 
above her forehead, her big, dark eyes 
sparkled like dark jewels. 


Tommy thought himself the most 
fortunate man alive. Quickly he strode 
to the break in the spite fence and a 
moment later stood beside the_beauti- 
ful girl. 

“Please, dearest, may I have a flower 
to wear,” he asked for the sole purpose 
of touching her hand in the transaction. 
The girl obediently came close to him: 


he siezed her hands and crushed them 
to his breast. 


Two pairs of eyes saw the touching 
picture, for Mrs. Gray had peeped slyly 
from her windows to watch her son’s 
movements and Mrs. Lee after sulking 
(Concluded on page 21) 


YOUR HAIR WILL 
SHINE TOO 
— IF YOU USE — 


EVERGLOSS 


Makes Unruly Hair Lay Close 
to the Head. 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 
ing and It will Stay 
Combed All Day. 


es 
Ladies With Bobbed or 
Shingled Hair Will Find 
Evergloss Indispensable. 


O 


Pleasing Odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or clothing. 


O 0 


Manufactured 
only by 


VANTYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 
— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER - CIDE 


(Mosquito Cream) 
O 0 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 


Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 


jure baby's delicate 


skin, 
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HELLON INSECTS CO. 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, Ill. 
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COLD WEATHER DAINTIES 


Raisin Cookies 

Rub one-fourth pound of butter into 
a pound of sifted flour. Beat three eggs 
with two-thirds of a cupful of granu- 
lated sugar, add one-half cupful of milk 
and a half-teaspoonfu! of fat. Work all 
these ingredients to a smooth paste. Roll 
out one-half inch in thickness, cut with 
a three inch cutter and place in greased, 
shallow pans. Beat one egg into a 
tablespoonful each of sugar and milk, 
brush the cookies with this, prick well 
with a fork, cover the top with raisins 
and currents and bake ten minutes in a 
hot oven. 


Nut Kisses 


Boil together four teaspoonfuls of 
vinegar and two cupfuls of brown sugar. 
Cook until the mixture becomes brittle 
when dropped into cold water. Grease 
gem pan with butter and cover the 
bottoms thickly with broken nut meats. 
Add to sirup one teaspoonful of soda, 
beat well and pour over the nuts. When 
cold and hard remove from the molds 
and wrap in parrafin paper. 


Almond Sticks 


Take three cupfuls of chopped al- 
monds, two and one-half cupfuls of 
pulverized sugar, the whites of five eggs 
beaten stiff, the grated rind of two 
lemons. Mix the ingredients and roll 
out on powdered sugar cut into strips 
an inch wide and bake in paraffined lined 
pans in a slow oven. 


Puff Balls 

Boil six large potatoes in their skins, 
peel them and force them through a 
seive. Beat into them two eggs, two 
or three tablespoonfuls of thick cream, 
pepper, salt, a pinch of mixed spices, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped sweet 
herbs. The mixture ought to be about 
the consistency of rather firm mashed 
potato. Have ready your pan of deep 
fat, heat to smoking point. Take up 
on the tip of a knife little bits of the 
mixture about the size of a walnut, and 
slip them off into the hot fat—not more 
than three or four at a time, or the tem- 
perature will go down and the frying 
wont be good. They will puff up and 
swim to the surface; as soon as they 
are golden brown fish them out, drain 
and serve on parsley leaves. 


Stuffed Potatoes 


Peel six large potatoes and cut them 
in two lengthwise. Scoop out each half 
as much as possible without breaking 
through anywhere. Mix together a cup- 
ful of mashed potato with a cupful of 
sausage meat, pepper, salt and onion, 
cut fine. Mix well, fill the potatoes, fit 


the haves together again, and then put 
them on a tin with lots of dripping and 
brown well in an oven. 








Crullers 


Mix together one well beaten egg, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, three 
tablespoonfuls sugar, one saltspoon each 
of salt and cinnamon and as much dour 
as you can rollin. Roll thin—a quarter 
of an inch—cut in oblongs, cut five 
parallel gashes in them, press into a 
circle and clip into hot fat. Fry a golden 
brown. They will keep indefinitely in 
a stone crock. 


Indian Bread 


Mix together carefully one cupful of 
rye meal, one cupful of yellow corn- 
meal, one cupful of graham flour, two 
cupfuls of sour milk, one cupful of cake 
or stale doughnut crumbs, one-half cup- 
ful of molasses, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing soda and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Put the mixture in a tin mold and bake 
slowly for three or four hours. Raisins 
may be added if preferred. 


Caraway Cookies 


Cream one-third of a cupful of butter 
and one cupful of sugar, and add one 
egg, well beaten, one quarter cupful 
of milk, one-third teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in milk, one saltspoonful each 
of nutmeg and cinnamon, one teaspoon- 
ful or more of caraway seed and flour 
to roll. Chill, roll thin, sift sugar over, 
press lightly, crease and cut into fancy 
shapes. 


Apricot Whip 

Soak two tablespoons of gelatine in 
cold water, press one cup of cooked 
apricots through a seive and add one- 
half cup sugar, then the gelatine and 
stir until dissolved. Chill, then stir 
until the mixture begins to thicken; fold 
in a cup of whipped cream, pour into 
a wet mold. Set aside until firm. Serve 
with sweetened whipped cream. 
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IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH | 


Taking No. Chances 

Johnson: “You don’t think Jones is 
mean, do you, Harrison?” 

Harrison: “Well, not exactly, but 
mind you, if Jones shakes hands with 
you, just. be sure to count your fingers 
afterwards,—that’s all.” 

Getting Him Told ' 

“Which is the way to Des Moines, my 
boy?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“How can-I reach Davenport, then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Can you tell me how to get back to 
Ottumwa?” 

“No, sir.” 

By this time the salelsman was rather 
impatient and said to the boy, “Say, you 
don’t know very much of anything, do 
you?” 

“No,” replied the boy, “but. ain’t 
lost, though.” Pt 
Consistentcy 

Mary: “Oh Frank, I have won the 
$500 prize for my article on the cruelty 
of trapping wild animals.” 

Frank: “That's fine.’ What will you 
do with so much:money.” 





Mary: “Oh, I’m going to buy a new- 


fur coat.” 
Familiar With Them: 

“So you aré from Detroit,” said the 
southern attorney to the ‘man Seated 


next to. him * ‘om’ the” teat, “the town 


famous for the-aitto ides: they, make.” 

“Yes,” replied: tHe: ‘other, “but” we 
make other-things in Detroit beside*au- 
tomobiles.” 

“Yes, I know,” retorted the attorney, 
“J’ve ridden in them.” 

SHADOWS 
(Gontinued from page 3) 

yachts in the Gulf or idly watching 
the sunset be hind the Jungfrau. 

You see others about: you realizing 


their ambitions, but you are very cer- 


tain that they have nothing blocking | 


their progress as you have—no one 
can tell you that there was no one to 
help them attain that success. The 
journey to your goal looks so long 
and the way seems so very steep and 
rugged you fear to take the first step. 
The distant hill seems steep and hard 
to find—the woods on the horizon 
seem too dense to penetrate, but 
when you reach the foot of the hill 
and start up, you will see that it 
slopes gradually and, though the 
ascent may be slow, it is not really 
difficult ; and when you approach the 
forest you will find the trees are not 
close together at all. Don’t be 
frightened by your own shadow. 


—_— 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


-Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 


institution. 
HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 


ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 

They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

Our agents (men and women) earn big money 
by a few hours a day of. pleasant and dignified 
employment. 


‘We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 
Reliable and Energetic Persons. 


If you wish to make big money: 
If you wish to utilize your. spare time protitably: 


‘Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 


ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 
agents terms. If you don't know howto sell, 
we will teach you. 


“THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H..C. 





Chicago, Ill. 


Ow YOU NEED A. SET 9 PUFFS! 





Set of cluster puffs, 
made of finest qual- 
ity French ringlet 
hair — about 2 
beautiful puff curls, 


Same of _ second 
quality hair 


New Winona 
Bob — the very 
latest thins — of 
finest ringlet hair, 
with comb attached 
so that it can be 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
coiffure, 


$5.95 


Second quality 
air, 


The New Winona Bob. i $3.50 


Transformations of finest quality, 16-inch. French wavy hair, measuring 15 
inches, double weft, $5.85. Same, made of triple weft, or 3 rows of hair, $6.85. Same, 
made on foundations as illustrated, $3.00 extra. Transformations of 18-inch, 2nd 
oe hair, 15 inches, double weft, $3.50. Triple weft, $4.50. Foundation, $3.¢0 

E SURE TO SEND LIBERAL SAMPLES OF HAIR TO BE MATCHED. 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 


THE OVERTON BUILDING 


¥ 
a 
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An Evidence of Thrift and Industry in its Most Practical Form. 


T is our plan to erect such a monvu- 
ment; a building inside and outside 


SA 


(NE) that will stand as a memorial to Ne- 


gro enterprise and thrift. The build- 
ing illustrated is the architects drawing. 


Location 


This building is to be erected on State Street, 
the principal thoroughfare in the City of Chi- 
cago; convenient to all parts of the city, and 
within easy access to the best and fastest trans- 
portation facilities. Located in the very heart of 
Colored activities of Chicago, and only twelve 


, . | 
minutes to Chicago's great business center or 


“‘Loop’—the greatest retail district in the world. 
The building will occupy the block bounded 


on the West by State Street, on the North by! 


Overton Court, on the South by Thirty-Sixth 
Place, with an alley on the East. This property 
is owned by the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Com- 
pany, the largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
United States, owned and operated exclusively 
by Colored People; sole originators and produc- 
ers of the famous line of HIGH-BROWN 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. References: R. 
G. Dun & Co., The Bradstreet Co., or any bank 
or banker. 


Proprietary 
The building will be owned by the Overton Build- : 


ing Corporation. 


Building 
The plans call for the finest building ever erected 
and owned by Colored People, and will be of rein- 
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forced concrete, and modern in every respect—abso- | 
lutely fireproof. 


Purpose of Issue 


We have the money with which to finance the con- 
struction of three stories of this building, but we de- 
sire to erect six stories and make it a credit to the race 
in every particular. The rapid growth and expansion 
of the business make larger quarters necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, we have issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
to the extent of $200,000.00. 


Authentication 


Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company—a firm with assets of over $14,000,000. 
The property will be without any liens, debts, or en- 
cumbrances whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First 
Mortgage. 


Value and Security 


These 7% Gold Bonds are secured by a closed 
First Mortgage on the land, building and equipment, 
having an estimated value on completion of over 
$385,000.00. . These bonds mature serially in, from 


four to ten years. 


Interest is payable every six months—January 15th 


and July 15th. 


Income 


The estimated annual income will be approximately 
4\4 times the total interest on the entire Bond issue. 


A Brief History of the Business 


A quarter of a century in business; all spent in 
learning how to do it better. In twenty-five years this| 
business has grown from a small, one-room shop to! 
one of the finest equipped concerns in the world for 


the production of toilet preparations. 


Today this is a national institution, with its agencies 
and customers dotting the country from coast to coast. 


The reasons for this remarkable growth are not| 


hard to find. 
We have given service and made HIGH-BROWN 


Toilet Preparations superior in quality. 


We have done more—we have given our people’ 
more specifically what they need in this particular— 
we have spared no expense in putting out ‘attractive | 
packages. We have put honesty and skill into every | 
preparation offered to the public. 





| 
We are a firm of proven dependability and high | 
character, marketing nothing but reliable merchandise. | 


7% Yearly on the Overton Building First Mortgage Gold Bonds 






We have earned and merited the confidence our 
people have placed in us. 

Make your earnings yield the greatest returns pos- 
sible. , 

These Overton Building Bonds are perhaps the last 
“High Grade” Bond issues which will be placed on 
the market to yield 7%. 

If you have watched the financial reports recently, 
you have observed the remarkable price advance on 
Bonds of the better grades. The better Bonds are not 
yielding such high rates of interest any longer. 


Management 


The proven integrity and combined experience of 
the executives of this company (especially in the pro- 
duction and sale of toilet preparations) give these 
bonds a security and value that merit your support. 


How You May Buy These Bonds 


These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as they are the 
first “gilt edged’’ securities by Colored People and 
for Colored People. It is giving your support towards 
maintaining the Negro in the front ranks of industry 
and commerce—not only without risk of financial 
loss; but you are sure to be benefited by a good re- 
turn on your investment. 


The rate of interest on all good securities is rap- 
idly falling. So if you can buy—make up your mind 
now. 

Bonds in denominations of $100 and $500.00. 
You may buy as many bonds as you wish. 

It is our firm belief that those who have a genuine 
interest in race development will prove it by buying 
some of these bonds. 


Cash—or easy payment arrangement may be made. 








MAIL US THIS COUPON 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
5200-5204 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


5S whe G0 bBo. ccsiccea of your First. Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
(quantity) 

Your price for Gite DOGO Wie ic ce nicnierdies causcennsesnecns 

I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of................ 

My address is: 

Name 


Address: Street and 
Number or R. F. D. 


DOI. nc da Hh ckceeeuedetedebes cine State 
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If You Live in Chicago—If You Are Planning to Visit Chicago— 
If You Are’Planning to Invest Money in Chicago Property—If You 
Have Friends in Chicago and Want to Know Where They Live 


— YOU NEED — 


The Map of Colored Chicago 


(A Large Map, 17 x 22 Inches) 


Showing the Streets, Street Car Lines, and especially featuring the 
Colored section, giving the location of all the principal Colored 


Churches, Colored Hospitals, Lodges, Colored Clubs, Colored 
Y. M. C. A., Colored Y. W. C. A., and other public places of 


amusement, recreation and interest. 


Price, postpaid, 10 cents; in stamps or coin. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY . 


5200 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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YOUR CORNS HURT 


WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


Apply a few drops of 


CORN-OUT to that old 


aching corn or callous for two vr three nights. The 
soreness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off without a 


hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and lal callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 


CHICAGO, 


ILL 


Price, 25¢ 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
Liberal 
Terms 
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APPLYING COSMETICS 


CORRECTLY 





HERE are no fixed rules for 

beauty—that is, you cannot state 
definitely that in order to be beautiful 
you must have a certain kind of hair or 
nose or that. your eyes must be a cer- 
ta.n color, for there are beautiful wom- 
en with every combination of coloring 
and features. Indeed, many women 
classed as beautiful would ‘be hopeless- 
ly ugly but for the fact that they make 
the most of their good points and mini- 
mize the poor ones. 


A naturally lovely complexion is most 
desirable. No matter what color your 
skin may be—brown, cream, black or 
ol:ve—it can be beautifully even in color, 
fine in texture and free from blackheads 
~and other blemishes. If you are blessed 
with naturally rosy cheeks and full, red 
lips, you have a priceless treasure, but 
if you have not, you can at least give 
the matter of “make up” your careful 
attention. 


The right kind of make-up is not of- 
fensive and offers no cause for criti- 
c.sm. It should never be applied care- 
lessly nor in a poor light. If you are 
to be seen in the daylight you should 
make up near a window. In the strong 
light you will be able to see yourseli 
as others see you when you appear on 
the streets. For evening, especially un- 
der strong lights, you can make up a 
little heavier. But in making up under 
artificial light you are apt to apply too 
much of both powder and rouge for 
daylight. 

The task of applying make-up should 
be given the most careful attention. 
Never use any preparation on hands, 
hair or face that is made by any but a 
thoroughly reliabie concern. The wrong 
kind of make-up will coarsen one and 
ruin the skin and hair for all time. 
market that are not 
home, but there are also good products 
to be had that will protect the skin and 
improve it. : 

The skin should be perfectly clean be- 
fore the make-up is applied. A vanish- 
ing cream of good quality should then 
be applied. This prevents an oily skin 
When the van- 
ishing cream has been smoothed over 


the skin carefully, apply a coat of pow- 


from appear.ng shiny. 


der and rub it carefully, in a strong 
light until it is perfectly smooth. Now 
apply a touch of rouge, carefully fol- 
lowing the natural coloring in your face. 
This should be done wit ha very deli- 
cate touch so that your own mother 
won’t know it is not natural. Dust a 
| light coating of powder over the rouge. 
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There are many cheap products on the | 
worth carry:ng- 
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| LET YOUR TEMPER WORK | 


WE have always believed high-tem- 

pered persons handicapped. Tem- 
per frequently gets its owner into 
trouble, causes hm to lose splendid op- 
portunities and makes him 
disliked. 
that they have no control over them- 
selves and they cannot help it if they 
fly off the handle at the slightest provo- 
cation. And did you ever notice that 
most quick tempered people are very 


generally 
Most of these persons claim 


act:ve? Lazy folks seldom get excited 
over anything. 

High temper is said to be an evidence 
of an abundant suppry of energy—en- 


ergy highly concentrated. Guided right- 
ly, this energy will serve you well— 
allowed to take its natural course it 
wil cause endless trouble and hring 
about consequences from wh.ch you 
may never recover. 


Men have learned to harness mighty 
rivers and make them work; the enor- 
mous power of the swift moving cur- 
rent is made to drive gigantic machiries. 
and do the work of many men. Thus, 
tireless, unceasing power is made to 
aid mankind. In the early days, m-ghty 
falls roared and swift rivers rushed on, 
and the tremendous energy represented 
therein was put to no use. 

Lightning struck terror to the hearts 
of the savages—they believed the gods 
were angry and meant to destroy them. 
The destruction of a nearby tree in a 
local thunderstorm caused them to make 
a great sacrifice to the god of storms. 
Men of today control electricity to the 
extent that it |.ghts our houses, drives 
vehicles, heats our stores and keeps 
the wheels of commerce whizzing. 

Controlled energy is useful—misdi- 
rected force can do a lot of damage. 

Like the stray live wire that may 
either cause the death of one who is so 
unfortunate as to touch it or may be 
used to serve mankind in many ways, 
the mighty river that may either leave 
death and destruction in its wake or 
may be trained to turn the wheels of 
industry, the force that is wasted in 
quarreling, fits of anger and excitement 
may be turned into money. 

A Lttle more pep when you attack 
your job, working a little harder each 
day, a little more time and attention to 


the big things you. want to do will use . 


up that supetfuous energy that is con- 
tinually getting: you into trouble and 
will carry you a long distance on the 
road to success and increase the num- 
ber of deposits in your bank book. 
When your extra supply of energy is 
used up in work it can’t make itself 
manifest in explosions of anger. Put 
your temper to work. 





YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 
“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED PEOPLE” 


— CONTAINS — 
A history of the race. 


The present status of the race. 


Statistics of the colored churches, showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church 
propérty and total membership of each denomination. 


A comparisén of the various religions of the world, showing the 
difference’between Christianity and other religions, such 
as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 


A comparisdén ‘of the various denominations, showing the real 
meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 


Dreams. 
Beauty, Hints. 


Superstitions. 
Horoscopes. 


The latest ‘census, showing ‘the prumber of colored people in 
different states and cities of the United States. 


A: four-year calendar. 


And much.more useful information. 


128 pages and cover - - - Regular Price 50c 
For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any 
address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 


“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 
“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 
“WHEN THE.WORLD’S ON FIRE.” 
“CALVARY.” 

“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will-send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


“The Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar”...... $2.50 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10c extra. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


5200 Wabash Avenue 
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| WHY DON'T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH | 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 


For Sale by All 


Reliable 





Agents 
Dealers 





Bike bs seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 


HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 


straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 


High-BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 


Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 


you this combination for $$1.00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 


If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 
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OVERTON-HYGIENIC_MFG.CO 





DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HE WORM—(Continued from page 8) | 


dress that made her look years younger 
than she really was and her hair was 
done in a new way she had copied from 
one of the late magazines. Al greeted 
Ruth and Bob pleasantly and handed 
Annie a tiny box as she rose to get 
her hat.. When she returned she wore 
the coveted red beads and proudly dis- 
played them to Ruth and Bob. 

“Wonderful how they can make and 
sell a string of beads like that for al- 
most nothing,” remarked the latter. 
Which remark caused that gentleman 
to sink in Annie's estimation. 

Al took Bob in his rusty car to see 
the factory site next day. Bob insisted 
that the price was too high, but Al 
wouldn’t take a cent less. 

“Well, you'll come down to my 
price or I’ll buy it from someone else.” 

When AI reached the house on Sun- 
day afternoon, Ruth greeted him cordi- 
ally for the first time since Bob Bailey’s 
return to Brownwood. 

“See what Bob gave me,” she ex- 
claimed delightedly, displaying a dia- 
mond dew drop, suspended from a 
thread of a chain about her slender 
throat. 

“Don’t you think that was rather 
an elaborate gift to accept from him 
when you are engaged to me-” he ask- 
ed. 

“Well, you gave Annie those red 
beads and you didn’t give me a thing, 
so he gave me this so I wouldn't feel 
slighted.” 

Al said no more, for Bob came up 
the steps just then, and with a curt 
nod in Al’s direction- said, “Ready 
Ruth?” 

“In a moment,” she replied, as she 
hastened to get her hat. 

“Al, Bob Bailey’s trying to play you 
a mean trick and I think you should 
know it, Annie confided when they had 
gone. 

“What makes you think so ” 

“Well, I heard him telling Ruth he 
knew who owned the property he wants 
to buy and he intended to string you 
and when he got ready to buy it he’d 
get it from the owner, and make you 
look like a small town nut.” 

“Thank you Annie, for telling me,” 
he said gratefully. 

And the next evening Al handed 
Annie a two pound box of chocolates. 

“Ruth’s out,” she commented as she 
took the sweets. 

“They’re for you,’ he told her simply. 
And Annie lay awake until morning 
puzzled by the strange remarks that had 
come to her ears during the week past. 

“Well, have you decided to come 
down on that property?” asked Bob on 
the last day of the option. 

Wa” 

’ Bob Bailey glared. 

“You want that piece of land I show- 


ed you, don’t you? It's an ideal site 
for a canning factory—fertile lands, 
river, railroad nearby, good roads to 
neighboring farms and vineyards,—oh 
you can't beat it, Bob.” 

“Oh the land’s all right, and I’m go- 
ing to have it, but before I'd pay you 
that price I’d get it from the owner.” 

He assumed an air of unconcerned 
superiority and strolled out of the place. 

Al smiled to himself. 

Bob hurried to Ruth Carroll. 

“Ruth,” he confided, “if I could find 
out when AIl’s option on that Westvale 
property expires I could save about 
five thousand dollars—then I could buy 
you a mighty fine diamond ring.” And 
the lure of golld as well as the desire 
to please this scion of the house of 
Bailey were a bit too strong for Ruth. 

“Tonight at midnight,” she replied 
promptly. 

“You shall have some ring, Ruth,” 
Bob promised. “You're earned it.” 

Visions of her own pretty self, garb- 
ed in the last decree of fashion, driving 
a sporty car, and mistress of a newly 
furnished house on a fashionable street 
rose before Ruth. As Bob Bailey’s wite 
she would have all of these things. As 
Al Maxwell’s wife, she would live in 
comfort, but could hope for few luxuries 
for many years to come. 

Next day Bob Bailey hired a car to 
call on the owners of the Westvale 





- acres. 


“I'll see old man Westcott first,—he 
owns most of it,” he decided. And with 
a grin of triumph not unmixed with a 
more sinister thought, he sped to Col- 
onel Westcott’s place. 

“Why, I sold that land to Al Max- 
well, three days ago,” the colonel in- 
formed him. “Dunno what he wants 
with it, ’xactly, but I heerd he was 
goin’ to be married an’ raise chickens 
on it.” 

Amazed, angered, puzzled, he sped in 
the direction of Mollie King’s house. 
Mollie King was a spinster of an ancient 
vintage who owned about twenty acres 
of the desired tract. F 

“Albert Maxwell bought that ground 
from me yesterday,” she told him. 

Bob Bailey wanted that land, or rather 
his father insisted on having that parti- 
cular tract, so there was nothing to do 
but come across with the purchase 
price, and he did. 

Bailey went back home two days 
later, and with him the title to the 
desired Brownwood acres. Al Maxwell 
paid back those men from whom he had 
borrowed the purchase price of the land 
and put the bulk of his $6,000 profit in 
the bank. The rest of it went to replace 
his rusty flivver with a shinning new 
model fully equipped with three spares, 
shining red disk wheels and red leather 
cushions. 


The following Sunday Al drove the 
car to the Carroll home at the usual 
hour and found Ruth standing at the 
gate. She ran out to meet him and was 
loud in her praise of the pretty, new 
car. ‘ 

“I am so glad to see you, Al,” she 
said playfully pulling at his sleeve. “You 
haven’t been here for nearly a week.” 

“No,” he said pleasantly, “I’ve been 
awfully busy.” 

He locked the car and patted the 
breast pocket where rested a tiny box. 
“Where’s Annie?” he asked. 

“Oh, she’s in the kitchen fussing over 
some new fangled dessert she’s heard 
about,’ she answered carelessly. 

Ruth had not heard from Bob Bailey 
in the five days he’d F-en gone. He had 
not sent her so much as a post card. 
And of course, the diamond ring had 
not materialized. Likewise the dream 
of reigning queen in St. Louis society 
as the wife of young Bob Bailey be- 
came fainter with the passing days. This 
had brought Ruth to the conclusion that 
she could do no better than marry Al 
Maxwell; after all he was steady and 
plodding and now and then he did some 
very clever things. He was reliable too, 
and that’s more than you could say for 
the other men she knew. 

Therefore, Ruth smiled her sweetest, 
flecked an imaginary speck from his 
tie, admired his new shoes and said, 
“You're just in time for dinner. I’m 
glad you're so early.” 

“Thanks, Ruth, I didn’t stop for din- 
ner today, and I’m unusually hungry.” 

His tone was friendly, but different— 
Ruth wondered vaguely what was 
wrong. Al was as kind as usual, but. 
there was a change of some kind. She 
knew she was looking her best, she had 


_on her new Alice blue taffeta, her hair 


was carefully marcelled and she had 
on some new gray suede slippers that 
were marvelous to behold. 

She had spoken to him in honey 
sweet tones—the kind that had made 
dozens of men fall at her feet, far 
sweeter than those she had employed to 
keep “Old Faithful” groveling at her 
feet these ten years. But Al didn’t even 
troubled himself to look at her when he 
spoke, but busied himself locking the 
car wheel, turning keys here, adjusting 
something there for an interminable 
length of time, Ruth thought. At last 
he seized his hat from the cushioned 
seat and smiling pleasantly turned with 
her toward the house. 

When dinner was over he helped 
Annie carry dishes to the kitchen as he 
had done so often in years past. Mrs. 
Carroll and her husband usually took 
a nap after dinner on Sundays and Ruth 
never troubled herself with dishes when 
Annie was around. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 

Be Long, Soft 

and Beautiful If 
You Use 


Mme. 

C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 
Restores strength 


and vitality to 
hair. 

Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 
Can be used with 
or without 
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irons. 
Price 60c 
Agents Wanted 
Write 
MME. C. J. HART 
5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO 
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LET US DO YOUR 


PRINTING 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 


For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 





100 Visiting cards ........... $1.00—Extra quality. .$ 1.50 
500 Business cards .......... 2.00—Extra quality.. 3.00 
1000 Business cards .......... 3.00—Extra quality.. 5.00 
500 Envelopes, good quality ... 2.00—Extra quality.. 3.00 
1000 Envelopes, good quality 3.50—Extra quality 5.00 
500 Letter Heads, good quality.. 2.50—Extra quality 3.50 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality. . 3.50—Extra quality 5.50 
1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads............. 4.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 317 x6%. ..............60-. 8.50 
ey Ce CU gn cs one baw b eevee ens 12.00 
Se NG SOUT EE 6 og apa Abo 00 bie owe 16.00 


Any information gladly furnished en receipt of two-cent stamp. 
Cash must accompany all orders. Orders of $4.00 or more post- 


paid. AGENTS WANTED. 


JONES & BAKER 


5204 Wabash Avenue 
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WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED ? 


Didn’t Like Her Voice | 

I attended a party recently where 
I met a very attracive young girl. I 
found we were -both interested in 
music and pictures and mentioned a 
recent performance at a neighborhood 
theatre where I had seen a very inter- 
esting picture. 

“What did you think of that woman 
who sang between the acts ” she asked 
me. 

“Awful,” I replied. 
could shriek some.” 

The young lady made no reply but 
rose hastily leaving me alone. My 
hostess who had overheard the conver- 
sation whispered to me, “She’s the 
young woman who sang that night.” 
Needed a Lawyer 

My partner in the laboratory at college 
was the young man to whom [| was en- 
gaged. Almost every day instructors 
and students would tease us by remark- 
ing about the “heavenly twins” or 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

One day we were experimenting with 
antimony. I went to the instructor’s 
desk and said, “I want some alimony.” 

Everyone laughed at my mistake and 
when they stopped the instructor said, 
“This is not a court room. Besides 
you'd better consult Romeo about 
that.” 

Habits An Awfufl Thing 

On hot day I was out hunting a 
furnished flat. I was very tired. Every 
place we went people remarked about 
the weather, to which remarks my un- 
varying answer had been, “It certainly 
is.” 


“Oh but she 


In one place the woman said, “My 
house is awfuly dirty today.” 

And from habit I replied, “It cer- 
tainly is.” Then I realized she had not 
spoken of the heat. 

Warned Her Too Late 

Mother was getting dinner. Just as 
she was about to put the steak in the 
pan, I saw the minister coming down 
the street. Knowing he was likely to 
stay a long time and delay supper, 
Mother was somewhat annoyed. 

“Tell him I’m not at home. Aurelia.” 

I went to the door and told him 
mother was out; he expressed his re- 
gret and was just about to leave when 
Mother, not realizing that he had arrived 
‘so soon, called out, “Aurelia, you'd bet- 
ter not tell a lie. I'll see him.” 

Neither Mother nor I know what was 
said in the moments that followed. 


NO DIFFERENCE 
(Continued from page 3) 
any more desirable than a black one. 
Nor do we believe the “black and 
tan” resorts are any worse than the 
white ones—neither of them are nec- 
essary to civilization. 
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The Half-Century Magazine, 


bearing in 
mind the needs and desires of its subscrib- 
ers, has secured the services of Arthur Jewell 


Wilson, Income Tax Specialist and Public 
Accountant, to write a series of articles on 


Government 
Tax returns. 
through this column any questions concern- 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Arthur Jewell Wilson 


Taxes and Filing of Income 
Mr. Wilson will also answer 


ing the tax laws that may be addressed to 
him in care of the Half-Century Magazine. 


Sources of Income Making Up Gross Income 


O the average person the chief 
or only source of income is his 
salary or compensation received at his 
place of employment. This includes- 
tips, although it is readily seen that 
it would be with some difficulty that 
such an item could be definitely deter- 
mined by any one except the taxpayer. 
Other common sources of income to 
the average individual are gains fram 
the sale of property, such as land and 
buildings, dividends or interest on in- 
vestments, and rent received on proper- 
ty. These last named items can readily 
be disclosed either by the tax payer or 
the Revenue Field Agent, since it in- 
volves material property that is not 
easily hidden. 

Quite a number of facts are neces- 
sary to compute the gain from the sale 
of property because there have been a 
number of changes in each Revenue 
Act since 1913. The most important 
date in the valuation of property and 
determination of profit or loss on the 
sale of it is March 1, 1913. This date 
was determined as the marking off 
point for the determination of accre- 
tion in the value of property. All in- 
crease in the value before that date was 
and is, tax free. The result is that in 
computing profit on the sale of property 
acquired before March lst 1913, three 
values must be known: 


1—Original cost value. 


2—Fair market 
1913. 


3—Selling price. 


value, March 1, 


Therefore in the case of property ac- 
quired before March 1st 1913, when its 
fair market value is in excess of its 
cost, the gain to be included in Gross 
Incomes is the excess of the amount 
realized over such fair market value. 
Also in case of property acquired before 
March lst, 1913, when its fair market 
value as of that date is lower than its 
cost, the deductible loss is the excess 
of such fair market value over the 
amount realized therefor. No gain or 
loss is recognized in the case of proper- 
ty sold or exchanged at more than cost 
but at less than its fair market value 
as of March 1, 1913 or at less than cost 
but at more than its fair market value 
as of March ‘Ist, 1913. In any case, 
however, proper adjustment must be 
made in computing the gain or loss 
from the exchange or sale of property 
for any depreciation or depletion sus- 
tained and allowable as a deduction in 
computing net income; and the amount 
of depreciation or depletion previously 
allowed to the taxpayer as a deduction 


shall be deemed to be correct unless 
shown to be incorrect. 

To everyone, the question of deter- 
mining what is March Ist, 1913 value 
of property, according to the Regula- 
tions of Internal Revenue Department, 
the fair market value of property on 
March 1, 1913 is a question of fact to 
be established by any reasonable evi- 
dence which will make it appear. Sales 
of similar property on or about March 
Ist, 1913, which are not forced sales, 
appraisals, or pwblic quotations are 
sufficient evidence in most cases. 

In the case of stock on which divi- 
dends have been declared and paid, a 
more complex situation is encountered, 
which would be too involved to discuss 
here. In computing the gain or profit 
from the sale or disposition of prop- 
erty acquired by gift on or before De- 
cember 3lst 1920, or bequest, devise, or 
inheritance, the basis shall be the fair 
market price at the time of acquisi- 
tion. 

If the property is acquired by gift 
subsequent to December 3lst, 1920, the 
basis shall be the same as it would have 
been in the hands of the donor at the 
last preceeding owner who did not ac- 
quire it by gift. Now, if one is unable 
to obtain these facts, he shall so state 
in his return and the commission will 
attempt to secure these facts or to 
appraise ‘the property at the time secur- 
ed -by donor or last preceding owner. 

Two things are necessary to realize 
a gain or loss from the exchange of 
property for other property. 
1—It must be essentially different 
from the property disposed of 
2—It must have a readily realizable 
market value 

Property has a _ readily realizable 
market value when it can be converted 
into cash or its equivalent substantially 
equal to the fair value of the property. 
Inventories 

In case of dealers in merchandise or 
other property, in order to reflect true 
income of the tax payer, it is necessary 
to have the inventory at the beginning 
and inventory after the close of the 
year. The Revenue Acts provide two 
tests to which each inventory must con- 
form: ; 

1—The best accounting practice in 
the trade or business 

2—It must clearly reflect the income. 
Also the method used must be consist- 
ent. 

The basis most commonly used is 
(a) cost, or (b) cost or the market 
which ever is the lowest. Inventories 
(Continued on page 22) 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 





HELP WANTED—MALE 
SALESMEN—HIGH-CLASS PROP- 


ositian; big money to men who will 
put forth the effort; experience unnec- 
essary. For particulars write AK-21, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESMEN—TO SELL HIGH- 

grade toilet articles drect to the 
trade; sell on sight; can make $12 to 
$15 a:day. Address F. Hill, 4816 St. 
Lawrence Avenue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5304 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 
STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare t:me. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address' CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous exper ence. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 


zine. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT~ BUILD- 

‘ = - 

ing, brick; strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric 1 ghts, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 
condition, Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, 
balance like rent. Address M. C-26, 
The Half-Century. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 3-B HAND 
Addressograph and Hand Grapho- 
type. L. M.-31, The Half-Century. 


FOR SALE — MULTIGRAPH IN 
good cond tion; pica type; reasonable. 
The Half Century Magazine, Chicago. 


7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER — FIRST- 
CLASS condition; No. 10 model, 
$45; bargain. Robins, 4454 Calumet 
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SORE THROAT 
Do You Dread Them? 


YOU SHOULD KEEP MUSTA-BALM 
ON HAND FOR THE EMERGENCY 
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According to a prominent physician 
oS out of every 100 men, women and 
children will need Musta-Balm for cne 
or more of the above ills. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; you have a sore throat, 
cold in the head and chest; pneumonia 
is threatening; you must have Musta- 
Balm in the house ready. Write us at 
once and Jet us send vou a 23¢ trial 
size. (Send stamos.) Write for our 
terms 


THE MUSTA-BALM CO. 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
Agents Are Making Big Money. 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 

Central Brass Straightentnag and 
lbrying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. The 
tecth are hand polished 





Extra heavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers...... $3.00 
With wire handle ..........-200-. 4 3.10 
Other combs from Toe to S350. 
Extra heavy pullers, ee aaa 
wooden handle ois : -- 1.20 


Mail orders filled on receipi ‘of price. 
Send money order or cash by rezis- 
tered letter. 


Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 
THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicago, OMlinois 
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| THE WORM—(Concluded) | 


“Oh, don’t bother with the dishes, Al, 
come out and talk to me, I’m lonesome,” 
called Ruth from the porch. But Al 
was in the kitchen and didn’t hear. Ruth, 
swinging lazily in the couch, could hear 
the rattle of dishes interspersed with 
peals of laughter gradually growing 
fainter. Ruth slept. The sun was 
glowing red in the West when she woke 
and the shining new car was gone from 
the front gate. A queer feeling came 
over her. She went into the house. Her 
mother and father were still aslelep; 
Annie and Al evidently had gone out 
for a drive. Why hadn’t they called 
her? Ruth, still puzzled, went to her 
room, powdered again, smiled with ap- 
proval at the dainty figure reflected 
therein and returned to her seat in the 
hammock to await Al’s return. For of 
course he would be right back, she 
reasoned, they had probably gone to 
the drug store for ice cream or candy 
and he had taken Annie for a drive in 
the new car so that she wouldn’t expect 
to go with them tonight. Ruth was 
very certain that Al would return and 
take her for a moonlight’ drive in the 
new car, and he would want her all to 
himself. “I'll surprise him by setting 
an early date for the wedding,” she de- 
cided. 


The sun had flung its last purple 
ray across the graying sky. pale stars 
dotted the horizon and finally the moon 
cast its white light over all, but the 
wanderers did not return. Ruth strum- 
med idly on the piano, the clock in the 
college chapel chimed ten, but the car 
did not return. Ruth was genuinely 
alarmed. 

“Do you suppose there could have 
been an accident?” Mrs. Carroll ques- 
tioned when midnight came. 


“T don’t see what else could keep 
them,” replied her father. 


There was no phone in the Carroll 
home, nor in the Maxwell home either, 
for that matter, so she could not com- 
municate with Al’s mother. In Annie’s 
room, everything was in perfect order— 
nothing missing save her coat and hat. 


Ruth went to bed and soon fell into 
a troubled sleep. In her dreams she 
saw Bob Bailey holding out a gigantic 
blue white diamond. She put out her 
hand to take it, but he jerked it away 
hefore she could grasp it. Then she saw 
Al. good old, faithful Al, holding out 
a bright red, sweet-smelling rose. She 
passed the proffered flower in scorn and 
again put out her hand in an effort to 
grasp the diamond. 


She woke with a start. The sun was 
streaming in her windows, painting the 
white covers gold. The hands of her 
ivory clock pointed to nine-thirty. She 
rose, dressed and descended to the 
kitchen where she found her mother 
washing dishes. 


“They haven’t come yet,” was her 
only response to the question in her 
daughter’s eyes. 


When Al and Annie had finished the 
dishes, Al coaxed the girl to try out 
the new car while Ruth slept. 


“Ruth’ll be wake when we get back,” 
he said, his kind eyes twinkling,” and 
then she can go for a ride.” 

Annie went gratefully :for she had 
spent most of the long, scorching day 
over the hot stove in the kitchen. They 
had covered about five miles and were 
in the heart of Dunn's woods when Al 
parked the car by the side of the road 
and handing the girl a tiny package, 
said, “Annie, I got this for you when 
I was in town yesterday.” 

Curiosity mingled with surprise and 
pleasure as the young woman removed 
the wrappings. She was too astonished 
to speak when, a moment later she un- 
covered an exquisitely carved platinum 
ring set with a big, blue diamond. It 
was then that Annie felt fully repaid 
for all the nights she had spent in tears. 
It was then that she knew why Ruth 
couldn’t be fair to Albert—why no other 
woman but her own, plain, domesticated 
self had found him interesting—he was 
meant for her alone, and in all those 
years he had danced attendance on 
Ruth, and she, Annie, had bravely kept 
her part of the bargain, had pretended 
nothing more than a sisterly friendship 
for him, when, her heart cried out in 
anguish at the sight of the man she 
wanted more than anything else in the 
world, vainly striving to make another 
love him. 


Had Al been a different sort, Annie 
might have believed he was merely of- 
fering her this gift to “get even” with 
Ruth. But she knew him too well,— 
he was too honest and upright for that. 
He’d marry no woman he did not love, 
10 woman he could not trust, no wom- 
an who did not lové him. Annie felt 
that she was rewarded for her years 
of suffering. 


* * * 
Ruth exclaim- 


“And Annie’s 
How 


“Here they come, Ma,” 
ed, just before dinner. 
all dressed up in new things. 
funny.” 

Mrs. Carroll hastened through the 
house and joined her daughter on the 
Annie, resplendent in an 
exquisitely tailored suit, a hat that radi- 
ated chic, and the trimmest of oxfords, 
held up her left hand and proudly ex- 
hibited the ‘beautiful diamond that 
guarded the plain wedding band. 


front porch. 


And then it became clear to Ruth that 
the worm had actually turned,—that she 
had trampled on him once too often. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the, 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race.. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidpnee 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does no! 
assunie any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. : 








Very Offensive 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 15th, 1922. 

I wonder why more of our men don’t 
take a hint and fix up a bit. 
crowd of men each morning on my 
way to work and each evening another 
set. I meet these same men over and 
over again and they invariably present 
the same untidy appearance. I judge 
from their clothing they do dirty work— 
but that’s no excuse for coming out in 
the street day after day in filthy rags. 
They could clean up if they wanted 
to. They don’t have to wear baggy 
trousers that are all grease spotted and 
filthy on the streets and they don’t have 
to wear white shirts that are blackened 
with filth, nor greasy hats and clothing 
that smells horribly. 

I work in the stock yards myself and 
my sister has to mop several small 
offices each morning in addition to dust- 
ing furniture all day long. But we go 
to work clean and neat and change 
cur clothes when we get there. We 
wash them nights. Those men are just 
lazy and selfish. I hope some-of them 
see this letter and take a hint. 

—Alice D. Manley. 


Taking No Chances 
Miami, Fla., Dec..21, 1922. 


L. L. Davis says that Ignorance is 
the only atmosphere in which supersti- 
tion can thrive, but I know some 
mighty smart men and women, both 
Colored, and White who won’t start a 
‘ob on Friday and who get mighty 
peeved when a black cat crosses the 
path. And everyone who reads history 
at all knows that some of the worst 
tragedies on record occurred on Friday. 
I don’t agree with Mr. Davis. 

—Clymnestra Jefferson. 


T meet a- 


Slow But Sure 


Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 1, 1923. 

- The article “The Mastodon and the 
Pygmies” interested me because it just 
hits the nail on the head. We could 
better conditions by spending our time 
and effort in developing ourselves com- 
mercialy, by saving our money, and 
improving our homes. Idleness and loud 
talking won’t help one bit. The hours 
we spend in reviewing tragedies over 
and over and the effort we expend in 
hating those who are unfair to us, might 
better be spent in reading good books, 
looking the situation squarely in the face 
and in bringing ourselves into harmony 
with the times. 


I believe it is better to give Old 
Prejudice the slow, but sure dose than 
to keep on trying to deal him the 
sudden death blow and get trampled 
to death in the attempt. And Prejudice 
never would listen to reason. 


—Alethia Gray Thomas. 


Blow Strikes Home 


Carlisle, Pa., Jan. 6, 1922. 

The country is very much interested 
in the Mer Rouge tragedy—the general 
pwblic is horror stricken by the cruelty 
displayed. But such tragedies have 
been enacted at frequent intervals for 
thirty years or more, and they have at- 
tracted little attention because the 
victims were black. Now that the vic- 
tims are white the blow strikes home 
and general public begins to feel a bit 
of anxiety the Colored people have al- 
ways felt. We regret the tragedy sin- 
cerely, yet hope this kindred feeling 
may help to prevent future tragedies 
of this kind. 

—Mary Lee Ingram. 


THE SPITE FENCE—(Concluded) 


a few minutes had gone to the door to 
search for her daughter. 


Theirs would have been stony hearts 
indeed had they not been softened by 
the pure, sweet expression of the beauti- 
ful girl as she greeted her handsome 
lover. 


Mrs. Gray was completely overcome— 
she hurried from the house with the in- 
tention of asking her neighbor’s forgive- 
ness; and on reaching the break in the 
privet she found Mrs. Lee with arms 


outstretched toward her in the break in 
the lilacs. 

Two graying heads mingled in em- 
brace, and two lonely hearts freed them- 
selves from hate. : 

The happy young people nodded 
brightly to the reunited friends, then re- 
sumed the task of cutting blossoms. 

There is a well worn path between 
the two houses now, for the broken 
lilacs and the crushed privet have been 





Cleanliness and 
Good Cheer 
Follow the Use of 


Does Not Scratch 
Gives a Brilliant Polish 


THERE IS NO BETTER 
METAL POLISH MADE 


FOR 
Fine Cooking Utensils 


Silver 
Aluminum 
Gas Stove Trimmings 
Bath Room Fixtures 
Faucets 
Ivory 


Celluloid 


Insist on the Best 





cleared away, leaving an open gateway 


between two happy homes. 


Two sizes — 35 cents 


and 60 cents, postpaid. 


UNIVERSAL 
POLISH COMPANY 


5344 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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HAVE YOU A GOOD 
MEMORY ? 


Who was Alonzo Pietro? 
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ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Impure Blood causes many dif- 
ferent human afflictions. Rheuma- 
tism, Gout. Scrofula, Pimples, 
Malaria, and General Debility are 
a few of the number. 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURI. 
FIER is a highly meritorious rem- 
edy and will relieve many of the 
diseases caused by the presence of 
impurities in the blood. 


It is a tonic and helps to re- 
store lost vigor, building up the 
system so that nature can throw 
off and overcome these much- 


dreaded troubles of the body. 


If you are partly sick and 
chronically troubled with lassitude 
or tired feeling and your sleep is 
not restful, we strongly recom- 


mend ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 


Who was Absolom Jones? 

. Who was the first Negro adm‘t- 
ted to the practice of law in the United 
States? 

4. Who was James Derham 

5. -What common vegetable belongs 
to the sunflower family? 

6. Was California admitted to the 
Union as a free or a slave state? 

7. What is the longest mountain 
range in the world? 

8. What territory was called “Our 
Great National Icehouse” at the time 
of its purchase? 

10. What is the relationship between 
the lead in the pencil and- the diamond 
in the ring? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 
1. Who wrote “Mu Allakat? Marije 
Benedictino da Placido. 
To what race did he belong? Black 
race. 
2. What is the greatest d/fference in 


FIER. 
Price $1.00—10c for Postage 


time two places can have? Twelve 
hours. 

3. Who is Waizeru Zauditu? Em- 
press of Abyssinia. 

4. What causes rubber tires to be- 
come firmer when left in the sun? The 
air expands. | 

5. How many Colored Catholic 
priests in this country? Four. 

If the sun were suddenly darken- 
ed how soon would we know it? A little 
more than eight minutes. 

7. Are there any Negro priests in 
the Greek Catholic Church in this coun- 
trv? One. 

8. Who was President of Liberia 
during the Civil War? Stephen Benson 
until Jan 1, 1864 and Daniel Warner 
from Jan. 1, 1864-68. 

9. Who won the Prix Goncourt in 
1921 Rene Maran. For what work? 
Batouala. 

10. Who won the Spingairn Medal 
in 1921? Charles Gilpin. 


INCOME TAX 
(Continued from page 19) 

should be recorded in a legible manner, 
properly computed and summarized and 
should be preserved as a part of the 
accounting record of the tax-payer. 

Because of the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing actual cost of live stock and other 
farm products, farmers who render 
their returns upon an inventory basis 
may at their opinion value their inven- 
tories at market price less cost.of mar- 
keting. 
Next Article—“Deductions from Gross 
Income.” 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER contains no injurious drugs, 
chemicals or narcotics, but is made from the purest ingredients 


that are known by doctors to have highly remedial properties as 
a blood purifier and blood tonic. 


Advance Kidney and Backache Pills 
<> These pills are prepared to relieve and cor- 


rect faulty kidney action. Many of the ail- 
ments of ihe human body can be traced to 
faulty kidney action; particularly constipa- 
tion, biliousness, headaches, torpid liver and 
often rheumatism; also inflammation of the 
kidneys, backache, lumbago, scanty and 
scalding urine, weak bladder. 


If your bowel action is not free and regular 

YS AND BI ADD, it almost invariably means that the kidneys 
and liver are not functioning properly. 

Then, before it is too late, buy a box of 


ADVANCE KIDNEY AND BACKACHE 

PILLS. They can be depended upon to act 

quickly but gently, and will leave no weak- 

ening after eftects—one or two before go- 

ing to bed and in the morning you will feel 
like a different person. These pills will be found very valuable 
as a family remedy, and many families keep a box always on 
hand; they are like the “stitch in time.” Sent to any address 
on receipt of price. 


Price, 50c. (Add 10c postage.) 
AGENTS WANTED 


Prepared by 
Farmer: “Hey, boy, what are you 


ADVANCE MEDICAL LABORATORIES 2) #25", 


CHICAGO, ILL. = Boy: “Why-why, one of your apples 
=| fell down and I was trying to tie it up 


2 = 
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Obliging Indeed 
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